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THE CIRCULAR 
Aims to be the exponent of Bible Communism, advocating the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church, It will, also, giveits readers a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

It is offered, as the gospel is, without money and without 
price to those who choose to receive it thus, or at One Dollar 
a year tosuch as prefer to pay. At present it is supported princi- 
pally by the funds of the Oneida Community and its branches, 
aided by the free contributions of its friends, and a few remit- 
tances from those who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, 
however, is, that the idea of a Fane Dairy Rexiciovs Press, a8 
the pl t and mation of Free Schools, Free 
Churches, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually be- 
come known, and be appreciated among all spiritually minded 
religionists, and that thus the Circular, as the embodiment of 
that idea, will draw to itself a volunteer constituency more 
whole-hearted, for iostance, than that which surrounds the Bi- 
ble Society, and endows it anaually with a revenue of several 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Specimea auuabecs will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should retura as 4 copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and the simple order, * Discontinue.” 


Address ‘* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y."” 








WANTED. 

Intelligent, reliable, sympathetic, volunteer Cor- 
respondents, in our own country and every part 
of the world, who will give us early and au- 
thentic information of events occurring in their 
respective localities, that are of a remarkable char- 
acter, orof general interest to mankind, and who 
will also furnish us, from time to time, with brief 
and lucid expositions of such topics as come within 
their range of thought and observation. 





Our Parpose in the Future, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3. Jouraalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. the Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalisim—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers aud friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Keli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are placed in their possession. 


Community 


Ge Oxia 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ss. Now houso’s 


SUPERIOR STEEL TRAPS, 


jnameled [raveliag-Bags, Palm-Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
PRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Groen & Presorveda 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES} 
ALSO IN 


SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Oeders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. ¥. 
Willroccive prompt attention. 


Vow reese 
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Publications. 








THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 


wo) saek tie eaith of che Primitive Church: an 


oseavo volame of 590 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, 31,50. 
Tho Sereancontains free, outline discussions of the great 


Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. fhe Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relatiouste the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &e.—treated strictly according to 
Bibie evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conciusiows.differing widely from those of the old Theology 
Allwho wisa to anderstand Biste Commenism—its constitu- 
tional > isis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves witk the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Anaual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community and its brapches; presenting, 
in conaection with their [listory, a summary view 
of their teligiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J.H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 


Pog Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 


The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 


-| Spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 


medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPiRA ‘ION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a primphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of rreE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 
—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
aud spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

--The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—-Tue Crrcurar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticen of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 
Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion ror distribution. 

Dwelling tegethevin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


THE CIRCULAR. 


Sowers and Reapers. 


There is interesting meaning in the 
saying of Christ to his disciples—“He 
that reapeth receiveth wages and gath- 
ereth fruit unto life eternal ; that both 
he that soweth and he that reapeth may 
rejoice together. And herein is that say- 
ing true, One soweth and another reap- 
eth. I sent you to reap that whereon ye 
bestowed no labor : other men labored and 
ye are entered into their labors.” John 
4: 36—38. Christ saw at that time 
fields white for the harvest, that were the 
product of other men’s labors in previous 
ages. Weare apt to refer back to the 
apostles and Primitive Church, and say 
that we are entering into their labors ; 
but Christ told them that they were en- 
tering into other men’s labors—they were 
the reapers—and other men before them 
had sown the fruit they were gathering. 
It is evident from what he said, that 
there is a debt due far back of the apos- 
tles—a demand of honor and credit and 
fellowship, that goes back to the ages be- 
fore them. The great labor of breaking 
up the fallow-ground, and sowing the 
seed, which is generally considered more 
arduous work than reaping, was done for 
the world by those men who are celebra- 
ted in the 11th of Hebrews. 


In paying our debts, I feel that we are 
bound to pay them not only to God, but 
also to mankind ; to understand our re- 
lations to those that have gone before us, 
and exercise suitable respect and consid- 
ation towards them. We should do as 
we would be done by—give honor to 
whom honor is due—gratitude to whom 
gratitude. And asI understand the his- 
tory of the world, this is the order in which 
our debts should be settled, viz: we must 
of course first settle with Christ, because 
he is an exceptional character—he could 
say of himself, “Before Abraham was, I 
am ;” and he has been from the beginning 
the general marager of the whole matter, 
both of sowing and reaping. Then he 
gathered about himself personally a cabi- 
net of disciples to take part with him in 
his general superintendence, who come jm 
fora settlement with him. Next in order 
after settling with Christ and the Primi- 
tive Church, we must go back and settle 
with the Old Testament saints; and 
after that, with what we may call the 
righteous men of the Chrisiian dispensa- 
tion since the apostolic age. The case of 
the latter must be attended to, and honor 
given to whom honor is due ; for we have 
entered into the labors of Christendom, as 
well as of the ancient ages of Jewish faith. 
But their claims rightfully come last. The 
difficulty is, that in general more credit 
is given to the saints and martyrs and re- 
formers of the ages last past, than to any 
other ; while we insist that the Primitive 


them—those that have Bible clainiss— 
should be settled with first, and other 
debts discharged afterwards. 





A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- | 





nished te order; and any of the ibove Publications 
may be sent by mail to all parts of the country. 


ted to God. 


‘with the universe, and to proceed in the! 


right order, we shall be accompanied 
with true discernment, and shall be able 
to find out who sowed all these things 
that we are reaping, and who are to re- 
joice with us. That is the beautiful idea 
— that he that soweth and he that reap- 
eth, may rejoice together’ Christ did 
not acknowledge the power of death to 
break up this combination ; men that 
sowed ages before, he said should rejoice 
with those that reaped. It was a com- 
mon profit. And so with those that 
sowed the second crop, as we may call 
it, which is now getting ripe, and we are 
about to reap—they have not abandoned 
their work, and they are to rejoice with 
us, and participate in the fruits of their 
labors. 

** Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth.” That isa universal 
promise, and one that has not been ful- 
filled, with respect to those even whom 
Christ addressed ; but it shall be, and 
not only in respect to them, but in respect 
to the meek of all ages before. The 
meek will inherit heaven—no one doubts 
that—but the earth is tu be theirs also. 
Weare at work now on that branch of the 
great enterprise—to establish the king-~ 
dom of God on earth ; and let us never 
forget, while we reap the harvest, that 
those who sowed it shall rejoice with us. 
We are taking possession of the common 
property of God’s family ; and that sen- 
timent should be present with us in all 
that we do. 

To bring the matter down to a con- 
crete example, what a vast amount of 
sowing—ingenuity, wear and tear and 
labor—it must have taken to produce 
what we see in the furnishing of this 
room, compared with what is seen in an 
Indian’s cabin. But we have scarcely 
done anything at all to produce what we 
see. It is the net product of the labor 
of ages—the work of men from genera- 
tion to generation, that has produced 
all these articles of comfort and luxury, 
The considerate spirit of appreciation, 
love, and fellowship, which looks all 
round, and wants to pay all debts, will 
not sit down and enjoy all these things 
without thanks to the generations that 
have gone before us. If we enjoy them 
right, it will be with a sense of commu- 
nity of interest with all that have pro- 
duced them. 

This idea that those who sow and 
those who reap shall rejoice together, is 
a very social idea to me. There would 
be a vacancy in our hearts if we attained 
all we-hope for in the establishment of 
the kingdom of God ou earth, and our 
friends now in Hades were not here to 
enjoy it with us. But what we want in 
regard to them is only an indication of 
a principle that it is desirable should be 
carried out in respect to all maazkind. 
And we shall not get satisfaction in our 





Church, and those that have gone before | 


hearts, in regard to any specific case, un- 
til we see in it a relation to a universal 
If we try to believe that some 
particular friend will have a part in the 
harvest, simply because we want to have 


principle, 





If we have it for our purpose to settle! it so, we shall find that we cannot get 


any satisfactory faith about it. For 
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faith isa partnership affair: and indi- 
vidual thoughts and wishes will get no 
satisfaction. We may repeat such 
thoughts to ourselvesa thousand times 
a day, and yet have no comfort of faith 
about them. We must go back to the 
principle in which God and the whole 
family of God are interested equally with 
ns; and then faith will work in our 
hearts. From the general principle 
which is of universal interest, we can 
come down to the specific cases that we 
are particularly interested in, with satis- 
faction. In desiring to inherit the earth, 
we cannot regard it simply as an individ- 
ual affair, and have any substantial faith 
—our faith will only be in our thoughts 
and theories. To have a faith that has 
‘the true basis of God’s purpose in it, and 
puts us in rapport with the entire faith 
of God’s family, we must take in all the 
generations that are past, and believe 
that “ the meek shall inherit the earth,” 
whether they are dead or alive. The 
greater includes the less. Of course if 
the universal family of the meek inherit 
the earth, then we, as the lesser members, 
will inherit it with them ; and so our 
title is established. 

There is a great deal of trying to be- 
lieve, and to have the comfort of faith, 
where the attention is directed to specific 
things, when it ought to be directed to 
general principles. In order to get the 
less that we are particularly interested 
in, we must leave the less, and get the 
greater ; and the greater will include the 
less. That is a good maxim—a useful 
formula: if we want the less, seck the 
greater, which will include thie less. 

There are men far back, who labored 
more than Seward, or anybody else in 
this day, for the establishment of the 
‘* Higher Law.” Daniel, Shadrach, Me- 
shach and Abednego defended this prin- 
ciple at the hazard of their lives; and 
carried the point that “the heavens do 
rule,” in Babylon, among the Gentiles, 
and everywhere. As for them, 
would obey a higher law, in spite of all 
lower laws, and trust God to protect 
them ; and he did protect them, even to 
the making of Nebuchadnezzar bow down 
and acknowledge it. They sowed, and 
other men have entered into their labors. 
And do you suppose that they are indif- 
ferent to the development of the higher- 
law principle now, and care nothing about 
their share in the profits, when it comes 
to be understood and carried out in the 
world ? 

There is an intimation that covers 
this whole ground, in Revelation, where 
the final judgment is spoken of—the time 
when the dead shall be judged and God 
shall give reward to his servants the 
prophets, and to them that fear his name, 
small and great, and shall “ destroy them 
that destroy y the carth.” "The intimation 
there is that the saints are to have the 
reward that they have long been waiting 
for, on this earth, made clear of them 
that had destroyed it. That is simply 
carrying out the assertion that the meek 
shall inherit the earth. The time will 
come when God will destroy them that 
destroy the earth, and give it to the good 


they 


and meek of all past generations. — 

Home-Talk. 

«‘hanges in the Wierld’s | High 
ways, 


A very interesting lecture was recently de- 
fivered in this city, by Dr Solger, before the 


American Geographi: “al and Statistica! Society, 
im which he pointed ott the eauses which Jed 
certain eities in various 


é the rise and fal! of 








ages as great marts of commerce, In ref- 
erence to these, he said :— 

“We are now approaching another great 
change—the beginning of the Pacific civiliza- 
tion. ‘The valley of the Mississippi being be- 
tween two great commercial links, that of the 
Atlantic and Pacific, is destined to become the 
great commercial center of the world.” 

He also expressed the belief that the seats 
of the ancient c'vilization of Asia and Western 
Europe would be reclaimed, and the commerce 
of Jaffa, Beyrout, Smyrna, as well as that of 
the north coast of Africa where old Carthage 
flourished, would be revived and increased a 
hundred-fold. The commerce of the Mediter- 
ranean had declived by the diversion of trade 
with India fromthence around the Cape—a 
canal across Suez or communication by rail 
would revive it.— Scientific American. 
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Communism tur Socrat Orper or Heaven. 


ONEIDA, MAY 2, 1861. 


The Duty of the Nor th. 





The idea that Slavery is the root of the present 
difficulties between the North and South, and that 
these difficulties cannot be settled till Slavery is 
abolished, or at least put in the way of being abol- 
ished, is a just and sound one, and we are glad to 


see it broached, as it has been in several instances | ex 


lately, by the leading men and presses of the coun- 
try. One of the best utterances we have seen on 
this point, is that of the Hon. Daniel S. Dickin- 
son, a leading Democrat, formerly United States 
Senator from this State, and well known as here- 
tofore a warm supporter of the rights of the South. 
In a speech delivered at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New-York, on Monday the 22d instant, he is re- 
ported by The World to have remarked substan- 
tially as follows: 

* }fe said that his hearers would bear him witness 
that he had long endeavored to stay the storm 
that has now arisen, and to bring about some 
peaceful settlement of affairs. But now the South, 
tirst by seceding, and second by firing on the old 
flag, had ciosed the door of reconciliation. He 
was for meeting them on their own ground. He 
would have no half-way measures, no comprom- 
ses. Let us settle this thing speedily and surely. 
It may ruin this generation, but we owe it to the 
next that they should have no such troubles as we 
have had. He would strike now, in our might, 
und if necessary wipe the South from the face of 
the earth. He knew they would have civil war, 
and what was far worse, servile war; and he 
would make the prophecy that by the time this 
matter was settled the peculiar institution of the 
South would be sweptaway. Let us fiaish things 
while we are about it, and leave nothing behind 
us.” 

Mr. Dickinson no doubt expresses in these man- 
ly and energetic declarations, the earnest senti- 
ments of the great majority of the people of the 
Northern States at the present time; but there 
is danger that the great end to be sought may be 
lost sight of by them, or buried beneath the great 
avalanche uf patriotic feeling which is sweeping 
over the country, breaking down all party lines 
in the effort to saye the nation. There is a lia- 
bility at Jeast, in the very natural desire to avoid 
topics which may cause irritation and dissension, 
consequent upon the amalgamation of parties, that 
there should be a tacit suppression of that ful) 
and free discussion of this topic, which its impor- 
tance demands. This should not be the case.— 
On the contrary, every possible endeavor should 
be made by the public men and presses of the 
country to keep the great object of this conflict 
constantly before the people. In this way only, 
can the idea gain that power over the public mind, 
which will secure its realization. 


Our revolutionary fathers felt themselves too 
weak to grapple with this monster Slavery, and 
lefc it, not as they supposed to die out by a natu- 
ral and inevitable process; bu:, as facts prove, 
to grew in power and influence till it has crushed 
out everything like freedom of speech and a free 
press in nearly half of tho Union, and now lifts 
its hydra head with such insolence and impu- 
dence, that its presence is no longer tolerable, and 
ought not longer to be endured. 

It thus becomes the imperative duty of the 
North to look the question of the destruction 
of Slavery fairly and squarely in the face, and de- 
termine upon its settlement once and forever. 
There is no use in postponing the determination 
of this matter; the people of the North are 
probably better prepared to dispose of it now 
than they will be years hence. The sooner it is 
settied the better: for ifby any combination of 
evente its settlement should be delayed a few 











years, it would be only torecur again with ten- 
fold aggravation. 

In this connection we give place toa recent 
and interesting account by the special reporter of 
the New York Tribune, at Havre de Grace, of an 
incident that occurred near that place. It brings 
out clearly an idea which we wished to enforce, 
and deem worthy of more attention than it has 
yet received from the press: 

“ A significant and rather amusing occurrence 
took place on the transport Maryland at Perryville 
this morning, which I will relate. A few days 
ago Gen. Patterson issued a warlike proclamation 
from headquarters here, commanding peace and 
order everywhere, and directing that any person 
who disturbed the same should be shot, and all 
assemblages dispersed at the point of the bayonet 
or the muzzle of cannon; and in consequence of 
the order every persun has been and is remarkably 
civil, very courteous and peacefully inclined round 
about those parts. 

“This morning, a New-York friend of mine was 
standing by the side of a 32-pounder, on the deck 
of the transport, over which floated the American 
flag, and near which was a staring copy of the 
aforesaid proclamation, whena Marylander walked 
up to him and said, ‘ My friend, you seem to be 
a deuced clever sort of a chap, and J would just 
like to know what youallexpect todo? It was 
a civil question, and the answer was not difficult, 
but the thought came across my frend that, for 
the first time in his life, he wa» entirely and per- 
fectly secure in expressing, in Southern waters 


and near Southern soil, to Southern men, his exact |, 


sentiments. So, with the gun for a seat, the 
proclamation for a text, the flag for his protection, 
and a slave owner for his audience, he said: ‘ We 
pect to enforce the laws of the United States in 
all the States. We intend that persons living in 
Charleston, who desire to subscribe for 'l'nx N. Y. 
TRIBUNK, may, with perfect safety, take said 
J'rRipUNE from its wrapper, and read it with im- 
punity in the public rooms of your hotels; and 
when vessels with colored sailors, having regular 
papers from the United States Custom-Houses, go 
to Southern ports, we intend that those sailors 
shall be unmolested, and not interfered with in 
any manner whatsoever.’ ‘Why’ said the as- 
tounded auditor, ‘you’re an Abolitionist.’ ‘No 
sir’ replied our friend, ‘not a bit of it; but I am 
an American citizen, having certain rights which 
have not heretofore been protected, but which 
hereafter, thanks to your folly, will forever be se- 
cured. Why, only a year ago, when I was at 
Wilmington, a colored man who had bought him- 
selfaznd a smail schooner, was engaged in the 
coasting trade hereabouts, and happened to find 
himself in troubJe not far from this very point.— 
His vessel ran aground, and he was obliged to 
stay several days im this place. He was put in 
jail, bad no funds to pay some infernal! fine with, 
and would have been sold by the State, had not 
several of us, who happened to hear of it, raised 
$800 and secured his liberty.’ ‘ Why, you sur- 
prise me, said the querist; ‘I never heard of 
that.’ ‘No, nor you never would under your 
state of things, but now you will find that papers 
will print different matter from what they used 
to, and that, my friend, is one of the things we 
expect to do,’ ” 

If from the operation of causes not now under- 
stood, or from ary contingencies that may hereafter 
arise, the immediate and unconditional abolition 
of Slavery should be fuund impracticable or unad- 
visable; then the North should at least insist up- 
on the freedom of utlerance, which the writer in 
the foregoing paragraph declares the people will 
have. If anything less than this is accepied 
the present conflict between Slavery and liberty 
will prove an abortion. This freedom of utter- 
ance secured un a permanent basis, the people of 
the North may rest satisfied, knowing that siavery 
can no more stand the full light of tree discussion, 
than an iceberg can resist the blaze of a tropical 
sun. Perfect freedom of speech and of the press 
once thoroughly establisked below Masun and 
Dixon’s line, and the doom of Slavery is sealed.— 


A. W. C. 
—_— 


Liberality of the People. 








The enthusiasm in all ranks of society at the 
North, to volunteer in the service of the Govern- 
ment to protect the National Capitol and defend 
the interests of Truth and Liberty agaist the as_ 
saults of the lawless mobocrats and oligarchs of 
the South, is only equalled by the generous Jibe- 
rality of those who remain at home, in providing 
for the wants of the families of those who volun- 
teer, and for the support of the Governwent.— 
Not only do individuals give privately, both rich 
and poor according to their means, but public 
meetings are held ‘n almost every township, city, 
village, and neighborhood in the land, at which 
liberal subscriptions are taken and donations 
made. Notonly this, but corporations, city au- 
thorities, and State governments have made, and 
are waking munificent appropriations for arming 
the volunteers and maintaining their families.—- 
As an instance, we may mention that the city of 
New-York has appropriated one million of dollars 
for arming her forces, and half a million for the 
support of the families of volunteers: besides. 
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offers of money by hone citizens to the general gov- 
ernment have been made, it is said, to the amount 
of $290,000,000! Commodore Vanderbilt and 
Peter Cooper, men of great wealth, declare that 
all they possess is at the service of the Govern- 
ment. Stewart, the merchant, offers a million, 
and Wm. B. Astor will give the Government 
$4,000,000, and loan it $10,000,000 more! Be- 
sides this, a society under the direction of several 
of the leading men of the city, has been formed 
for the purpose of raising a permanent fund for 
the aid of the families of volunteers, similar to 
the one formed in London during the Crimean 
war, which proved of so much service to the 
families of British soldiers. 

These noted examples are but an index of the 
almost universal feeling of the people of the North. 
In fact there seems to be no limit to their libera]- 
ity. The claims of truth, justice and righteous- 
ness are at stake, and the people feel it, and act as 
if all the manhood within them was aroused, af- 
fording a truly splendid illustration of the commu- 
nistic tendency of all really noble and generous 
qualities. History has heretofore recorded few if 
any instances of such an awakening, uprising and 
knitting together of the hearts ot the people as is 
exhibited in the Northern States at the present 
time.—a. W. C. 





National Affairs. 
Movements at Washington. 

We have so many reports and rumors about 
the conditivn of things at the Capitol during these 
days of excitement, which are partly or wholly 
without foundation, that it is a very diflicult 
matter to sift them, and get at such information 
as is really reliable. Nevertheless we will do our 
best, and hope our readers will make ail necessa- 
ry allowance for whatever discrepancies or con- 
tradictions may occur in our digest of the news, 

It appears to be the general opinion that 
Washington is now safe from any immediate at- 
tack from the Rebels. By the lacest accounts 
there were some 18,000 troops, more or less, col- 
lected there, and additional forces arriving daily. 
in a few days the force there will probably reach 
25,000 or 80060 men. The noted 7th Regiment 
of New York had arrived and been assigned the 
occupation of Georgetown Hights, which com- 
mand the viuly approach tu the city from that 
quarter, and are directly opposite the much- 
talked-of Hights of Arlington, on the Virginia 
side of the Potomac, where it has been incorrectly 
reported the Virginia militia were collecting. 
The government has formally taken possession of 
the railroad from Annapolis to Washington, and 
opened free communication under the name and 
Regulations of a United States Military Road. 
Thomas A. Scott has been appoimted General 
Superintendent by the Government, and three 
trains daily will be run between Washington and 
Annapolis, cmnecting at the latter place with 
steamers which will ply between there and Per- 
ryville, @ small place 58 miles distant, situated on 
the eastern bank of the Susquehanna, opposite 
Iiavve de Grace, at the head ot the Chesapeake 
Bay, thus securing a free passage for its troops 
and munitions of war from the North. The 
Commissary Departinent has been organized, and 
put in working order, and is a condition to sup- 
ply the troops with daily rations for several 
months tou come. The Government ias decided 
to raise the number of the regular army and navy 
to 25,000 men each, and will enlist men for that 
purpose for the term of five years. Forty thous- 
and volunteers will also be accepted for the term 
of three years, instead of three months as at first 
specified. ‘The President has also by proclama- 
tion included the ports of Virginia and North 
Carolina in the blockade which is to be estab- 
lished un the Southern coasts, 

Later,—By later accounts from Washington we 
learn that the 40,000 volunteers to be cailed out 
for aterm of three years, together with 25,00u 
regulars and 18,000 seamen (not 25,000 as before 
stated) are all additional to the 75,009 already 
called out by proclamation—making in al! a force 
of 158,000 men in the service of the Government, 
besides the present regular army and navy. 
Burning ot War Vessels at Norfolk, 

The Governmeng has suffered a self-imposed 
disaster at Norfolk Navy yard in order to prevent 
the Rebel forces of Virginia gaining an advantage. 

The United States ships of war lying at that 
place which were on the point of falling into the 
hands of the Secessionists, were set on fire, or 
scuttled and sunk by Com. MvCauley and sixty 
men. Eleven vessels were thus destroyed and 
all the buildings of the Navy yard were burnt. 

The ships were these: Pensnylvania, 74 gun- 
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ship; steam frigate Merrimac, 44 guns; sloop 
of war Germantown, 22 guns: sloop Plymouth, 
22 guns; frigate Raritam 45 guns; frigate Co- 
lumbia 44 guns; Delaware 74 gunship; Colum- 
bus, 74 gunship ; United States, in ordinary; 
brig Dolphin, 8 guns; and the powder-boat.— 
The entire amount of Federal property destroyed 
was ten millions of dollars. 

The Damage to Fort Sumpter. 

We are assured on the most reliable authority 
that the damage to Fort Sumter by the bombard- 
ment was not in any degree suflicient to make a 
surrender necessary on accouunt of the impaired 
strength of the walls. The interior of the [ort- 
ress was greatly disordered by the fire, and the 
flames, during their progress, proved nearly fatal 
to the men’s lives; but Major Anderson surren- 
dered wolely because he and his men were 80 
nearly starved that to have held out longer would 
have been move fatal than the fire. We may 
mention, also, what is not generally known, that 
the last food sent from Charleston into Fort Sum- 
ter was rice mingled with pounded glass, The 
garrison made a defense which history will call 
gallant, and a surrender which it will call just. 
And Freedom, by losing Sumter, has gained a 
united North, and therefore victory soon or late. 
—ZIndependent. 

Senator Sumner’s Peril. 

Senator Sumner of Massachusetts, unsuspicious 
of danger, stopped in Baltimore the night before 
the Massachusetts men were there, put up at 
Barnum’s Hotel, registered his name, and walked 
directly out to visita friend. Very soun the 
house was surrounded by fierce vociferous Uous- 
ands, crying, “ Bring him out!” groaning, and 
threatening to tear down the house. They were 
assured that there was no such person in the 
house. At&4J Mr. Sumner returned, was taken 
inat a side door unrecognized, and shown to his 
room. Here he was speedily waited on by the 
Jandlord and by the manager, who each entreated 
him to leave, to save his own life, with the house 
and its contents. He refused, since he could not 
get out of the city, and had no right to expose a 
private dwelling to danger. The landlord then 
put him into another room, and, of course, de- 
nied that any such person was in the house, ‘I'he 
mob were thus got rid of. But Mr. Sumner’s de- 
sire to wait until the second morning train was 
overruled by the landlord’s earnest remonstran- 
ces, or rather entreaties, and he left at 5 a. m.— 
a private carriage taking him from the private 
door, so that he should not be seen, This was 
while no one pretended that any alfront had been; 
offered to Baltimore, or any special cause for riot; 
existed. he mob wished to kill him simply be- 
cause he was Charles Sumner, the Republican 
Senator from Massachusetts.— Independent. 


Purpose of the Government. 

The Evening Post says: Our letters from 
Washington speak of the determination of the 
President wd his Cabinet tu bring the entire muil- 
itary force of the Union to bear upon the rebellion 
as fully taken. One correspondent says: “I 
dined alone with a member of the Cabinet yester- 
day. The tendency of things is such as will lead 
to very grave results, in a very few days. The 
policy of the Administration is fully fixed: the 
whole power of the government, and all the mon- 
ey and men of the West and North, will be used 
to put down rebels and traitors.” 

Fort Pickeus. 

The Ulica Herald states that Lieut. C. B. 
Reese, of the engineer corps of Fort Pickens, 
writes to his father at Canastota, in this County, 
that an attack had Geen made on Fort Pickens, 
but was repulsed, with a loss of 300 killed, and 
many wounded onthe part of the assailants, and 
no loss whatever on the side of the United States. 
Lieut. Reese writes that the Rebels began to erect 
sand works, evidently with the :ntention of re- 
enacting the scenes at Sumter. The guns of Fort 
Pickens were opened on these erections, as soun 
as it was definitely known what the designs of tho 
Rehels were, when a general attack was made up- 
on the Fort with the result above stated. A let- 
ter giving a similar account, from one of the gar- 
rison at Pickens, has been received and published 
at Vincinnati. 

Harper’s Ferry. 

On Thursday night, the 18th instant, the arsenal 
and other works of the Government at Harper's 
Ferry, Virginia, were set on fire by order of Lieut. 
Jones in command of the United States Artillery 
Stationed there, and a large part of the works and 
material of war destroyed, including most, if not 
all, the guns in store, said to amount to the number 
of 15,000 or 16,000. This was done in order to pre- 
vent the property from falling into the hands of the 


Letcher to get possession of it, the near approach 
of which rendered the position of the Lieut. and hi® 
command untenable. After having put the Gov- 
ernment property in the way of destruction, Lieut. 
Jones (since raised to the rank of Captain for his 
services in this affair,) withdrew his men under 
cover of the darkness, and by marching all night 
reached Chambersburgh Pa. in safety, though much 
worn and fatigued. 





..-- There appears to be a change of sentiment 
in Maryland, and secession is now at a discount. 
The Legislature has refused to pass a secession or- 
dinance or calla convention ; and at Baltimore 
Union meetings are being held. The prospect is 
that the Government will soon make satisfactory 
arrangements with the State for routes of trans- 
port tor troops. 

.... Anew weekly paper called the Saturday 
Evening Courier has just been started in New- 
York under the editorial charge of Charles F. 
Briggs, formerly editor of Putnam's Monthly. 

.... The London Daily News, after examining 
the atatistics of this country in relation to the 
condition of the two races, ventures the specula- 
tion “ that the Southern group of States will be- 
come mulatto in population and proprietorship” 
at no distant day.—Eve. Post. 

....The number of Oriental Christians, so 
called, is one hundred millions, embracing a num- 
ber of heretical communities, as the Chaldean, 
Armenian, Jacobite, Maronite, Copticand Abyssi- 
nian.— Ibid. 

...-Henry B. Beecher, the eldest son of Henry 
Ward Beecher, and a Mr. Scoville, who, it is sta- 
ted, is son-in-law in prospective, of Mr. Beecher, 
have both enlisted in the 13th Regiment of this 
State. 

- —— oe — 
Jerusalem. 

A new city is springing up outside the walls of 
Jerusalem, which, like Beyrout, promises to be 
larger than that within them. A writer on the 
spot says: ‘ The Russian buildings in the new 
city of Jerusalem are progressing at a prodigious 
rate for this country ; about six hundved native 
workmen are daily employed. The church and 
bishop’s palace are to be completed next year; 
the latter is to contain a hundred rooms.’’ Cir- 
ollof, a Russian archbishop and member of the 
Senaie of St. Petersburg, is traveling in the Holy 
Lard for the ostensible purpose of reporting on 
the condition of the Greek Church there and in 
Syria. 

Rapid Book=Making. 

The Boston edition of the last volume of Macau- 
lay’s History, was published on Saturday by Cros- 
by, Nichols, Lee & Co. They received their Eng- 
lish copy by European express on Tuesday, and 
the volume was “set up,’ stereotyped, printed, 
bound, and in the market on Satuaday of the same 
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| the advice and directions of the Community. On 


of the world, I swear eternal fidelity to the 
just cause, as I deem it, of the land of my life, 
my liberty, and my love. And who that thinks 
with me, will not fearlessly adopt the oath that 
I take. Let none falter who thinks he is right, 
and we may succeed. But if after all we shall 
fall, be it so. We shall have the proud conso- 
lation of saying to our conscicnce, and to the 
departed shade of our country’s freedom ; that 
the course approved by our judgment and 
adored by our hearts, in disasters, in chains, 
in torture, in death, we never faltered in de- 
fending. 

- 2 + <P 


An Oneida Journal. 





The Community Journal this week merges 
somewhat in the more exciting national scenes 
and events that have got everybody’s attention. 
The various works go cn as usual, but we have 
been stirred by the great pulse of patriotism that 
throbs throughout the North, and heated by its 
indignant fervor to such a degree that there has 
been quite a willingness on the part of many to 
take active part in the war. Two of our more im- 
pulsive youths went so far as to give their names 
toa recruiting agent in a neighboring village, as vol- 
unteers: but on reconsideration concluded to abide 


talking over the matter of our relations to the war, 
in the evening meeting, the desire was expressed 
to know exactly our duty, and to doit. Every- 
body was fuund to sympathize with the great in- 
terests represented by the North in the struggle; 
but our allegiance to Christ and faithfulness to 
the regimental colors under which we serve, re- 
quires us to maintain the post where we are 
placed, until other orders are issued. The young 
men of the Community expressed themselves 
heartily to this effect. We are called to the work 
of social and material construction; and the re- 
sults of our labor in this higher department will 
be needed when the war is over. For several 
days, the latest news from the seat of war re- 
ceived by the morning mail, his been read at the 
dinner-table ; and again at 7o’clock, in the parlor, 
three quarters of an hour’s reading draws most of 
the family together: and the interest that is taken 
in any true, loyal, and brave demonstration, is 
manifested by lively expressions of applause. 

We do not feel authorized to prophesy of the 
future; indeed, speculations as to the issue of the 
war, at the present time seem to us premature.— 
It is enough for us to accept it as a grand display 
of Providence, marshaling human forces in a con- 
test of good and evil. How sublime the majesty 
of a united people, when the petty considerations 
of trade and politics are cast aside, and the awful 
carnestness of a communistic feeling rises in their 
place! It makes us hopeful of the future, to see 
underneath the scum and surface corruption that 
breed in peaceful times, the capacity, the latent, 





week! Expeditious as this may seem, it will ap- 
pear more worthy of note when it is mentioned | 
that the storms of Wednesday delayed the paper | 
a whole day, and that the index of seventy-five | 


pagos was also fitted to this edition.— Transcript. | 
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Mr. Lincoln twenty-two Years Ago. | 





The following remarkable words were uttered 
by Mr. Lincoln during a debate in the Llinois | 
Legisiature in December 1839. The position in | 
which Mr. Lincoln now stands asa defender of | 
the liberties of this nation against the Southern | 
diabolism, gives them a significance almost pro- | 
phetic: 
Many free countries have lost their liberty, | 


and ours may lose hers; but if she shall, be it | 
desert, but that [ never deserted her. I know, 
that the great voleano at Washington, aroused | 
and directed by the evil spirit that reigns there, 
is belching forth the lava of political corrup- | 
tion in a current broad and deep, which is | 
sweeping with a frightful velocity over the | 
whole length and breadth of the land, while on | 
its bosom are riding, like demons on the waves | 
of hell the imps of that evil spirit, and fiend- | 
ishly taunting all those who dare resist its de- | 
stroying course, with the hopelessness of their 


all may be swept away. 
may be ; bow to it, [ never will. 


which we deem to be just--1t shall not deter | 
me. If ever [ feel the soul within me clev 
and expand to the dimensions not wholly un- | 
worthy of its Almighty Architect, it is when 1 | 
contemplate the cause of my country, deserted | 
by all the world beside, and I, standing up | 
alone, and hurling defiance at her victorious | 
oppressors. 





Virginians, » large force having been sent by Gov. 


sequences, before high Heayen, and in the face 


my proudest plume, not that I was the last to ; #¢res of Strawberries. 


‘mesticate in our dike, and in artificial ponds. 
effort ; and knowing this, I cannot deny that | Fish-culture.—Having placed a few brook-trout 
Broken by it, [ too | in a pond last season, we were gratified a few days 
‘The proba- | since by finding the shallow water at its edge quite 
bility that we may fall in the struggle ought | occupied by tiny troutlets, half'an inch long, which 
not to deter nus from the support of a Pause must have been produced on the spot. They are | 
easily scooped up by the hand, and show by al! 
Ate | their motions in 


'brook-trout. ‘We hope to be able to tell a good 
story of our fish-culture in due time. 


magnificent cupacity for sincerity and truth that 
abides in the hearts of the people. We have no 
fear but that this nation will make a large step in 
advance, by the healthy agitation of these times, 

Irems.—The Spring transformation has been 
going on rapidly the past week. What are the 
movements of armies to the silent, quiet force 
that in one week overruns from ocean to ocean, 
bleak brownness with glorious green ? 
Building.—The foundation walls of the New 
House are going up satisfactorily by the hands of 
a dozen woramen, and in the meantime, the win- 
dow-frames and timber are in an advanced state 
of preparation. Fruit Planting.— An orchard 
of 320 Dwarf Pear trees and 130 Standards, has 
been planted; also a large patch of Raspberries ; 
and the ground has been prepared for about 3 
Garden.—The garden 
is already gay with flowers. Those in bloom are 
the daffodil, jonquil, crocus, hyacinth, polyanthus, 
myrtle, tea-violet, pansy, trailing arbutus, and a 
species of lily. The Green house is in its glory, 
with large white callas, roses, fuschias, abutilons, 
heliotropes, carnation pinks, white lilies, gerani- 
ums, daisies, sweet peas, &e., Ke. We received 
this week a box of water-lily roots from a friend 
in Massachusetts, which we shall endeavor to do- 
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Broruers anp Sisters of tHe Onerpa Com- 
MUNITY:—Having things on my mind, for which 
I feel at the present time particularly thankful to 
God, I feel it my duty as well as privilege, to give 
vent to those thanks, by pouring them into the 
hearts of the members of the Community, hoping 
they may, through that channel find their way 
back to God who gave them. 

I would enumerate a few of the particulars on 
which my mind has dwelt with peculiar feelings 
of thankfulness : 

IT am thankful to God, that he has removed me 
beyond the reach of the present whirlpool of mil- 
itary excitement, and given me a home among 
his people where peace and harmony reign. 

Iam thankful that he opened the way for me 
to come into the Community, and that he has 
thus far made my pathway here, smooth 2nd easy ; 
that he has to a great extent, since my residence 
here, kept my heart free from the influences of 
the world. 

Tam thankful that God has given me health 
and strength and some knowledge of a business 
that [ can make profitable to his people. 

Tam thankful that he has opened a way by 
which my svn may be instructed in the knowledge 
of the Lord. 

I am thankful that he has granted me the exalt- 
ed privilege ot confessing Christ in my every act, 
thought and emotion. 

And last, though by no weans least, [am thank- 
ful that he has given me the power to love, and 
worthy brothers and sisters on whom to bestow 
that love. Your brother in Christ, a. p. w. 

—— 
The Uses and Mysteries of 
Sleep. 





We take the following interesting paragraphs 
from an article on “ Rest and Motion” in the May 
number of the Atlantic Monthly: 


The assumption that sleep is a piece of waste, 
as being a mere restorative for the body, and not 
a vervice or furtherence to the mind,—this must 
be called ia question and examined closely ; for it 
is precisely in this assumption, as I deem, that 
the popular judgment goes astray. Is sleep any 
such arrest and detention of the mind? That it 
is a shutting of those outward gates by which im- 
pressions flow in upon the soul is sufficiently ob- 
vious ; but who can assure us that it is equally a 
closing of those inward and sky ward gates through 
which come the reinforcements of faculty, the 
strength that masters and uses impressions? | 
persuade myself, on the contrary. thai it is what 
Homer called it, divine—able, indeed, to bring 
the blessing of agod; and that hours lawfully 
passed under the pressure of its heavenly palms 
are fruitfal, not merely negatively, but positively, 
not only as recruiting exhausted powers, and en- 
abling us to be awake again, but by direct contr- 
bution to the resources of the soul and the uses of 
life; tbat, in fine, one awakes farther on in Life, 
as well as farther on in ¢ime, than he was at falling 
aslecp. This deeper function of the night, what 
is it? 

Sleep is, first of all, a filter, or sieve. It strains 
off the impressions that engross, but nut enrich 
us—that superflous malerial of experience which, 
either from glutting excess, or from sheer insig- 
nificance, cannot be spiritualized, made human, 
trans,.suted into experience itself. Every man in 
our day, according tu the measure of his sensibility, 
and with some respect also te his position, is 
mobbed by impressions, and must tight as for his 
life, if he eseape being taken utterly captive by 
them. It is our perpetual peril that our lives 
shall become so sentient as no longer to be reflec- 
tive orartistic—so beset and infested by the im- 
mediate as to lose all amplitude, all perspective 
and to become were puppets of the present, mere 
Chinese pictures, a hnddle of foreground without 
horizon, or heaven, or even earthly depth and 
reach. Jt is easy to illustrate this miserable pos- 
sibility. A man, for example, in the act of sub- 
mitting to the extraction of a tooth, is, while the 
process lasts, one of the poorest poor creatures 
with whose existence the world might be taunted. 
Ilis existence is but skin deep, and contracted to 
amere point at that: no-vision and faculty divine, 
no thoughts that wander through eternity, now: 
a tooth, a jaw, and the iron of the dentist—cthese 
constitute, for the time being, hisuniverse. Only 
when this monopolizing, enslaving, sensualizmy 
impression has ge by, may what had been a 
point of pained and quivering animality expand 
once more to the dimensions of a human svul.— 
Kant, itis said, could withdraw his attention from 
the pain of gout by pure mental engagement, but 
fuund the effort dangerous to his brain, and accord- 
ingly was fain to submit, and be no more than a 
toe-joint, since evil fate would have it so. ‘These 





the water and out of it, that! 


| they are of the stock of that most dainty race, the | 


| 
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The following note was handed im to be read; 


Here, without coctemplating con- | Tuesday evening, by a brother who served several | 


‘years in the United States Army: 


extreme cases exemplify a process ef impoverish- 
ment from which we ail daily suffer. The exter- 
nal, the immediate, the idiots of the moment, tell- 
ing tales that signify nothing, yet that sv overery 
the suggestion of our deeper life as by the sad and 
weary to be mistaken for the discourse of hfe it 
self—these obtrude themselves upon us, and mul- 
tiply and brag and brawl about us, until we have 
neither room for better guests, nor spirits for their 
entertainment. We are like schuolboys with eyes 
out at the window, drawn by some rattle of drum 
and squeak of fife, who would study, were the) 
but deaf. Reproach sleep as a waste, fersootb! 
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[t is this tyrannical attraction to the surface, that 
indeed robs us of time, and defrauds us of the 
uses of life. We cannot hear the gods for the 
buzzing of flies. We are driven to an idle indus- 
try—the idlest of all idle things. 

And to this description of loss men are nowa- 
days peculiarly exposed. The modern world is 
all battle-field; Use smoke, the dust, the din fill 
every eye and ear; and the hill-top of Lucretius, 
where is it? The indispensable, terrible newspa- 
per, with its late allies, ‘he Titans and sprites of 
steam, and electricity—bringing to each retired 
nook, and thrusting in upon each otherwise peace- 
ful household, the crimes, follies, fears, solicitudes, 
doubts, problems of all kingdoms and peoples— 
exasperates the former Scotch mist of impressions 
into a flooding rain, and almost threatens to 
swamp the brain of mankind. The incitement to 
thought is ever greater; but the possibility of 
thinking, especially of thinking in a deep, simple, 
central way, is ever less. Problemsmultiply, but 
how to attend to them is ever a still greater 
problem. Guests of the intellect and imagination 
accumulate unti! the master of the house is pushed 
out of doors, and hospitality ceases from the mere 
excess of its occasion. That must bea greater 
than Homer who should now do Homer’s work. 
He, there in his sweet deep-skied Ivunia, privileged 
with an experience so simple and yet so salient 
and powerful, might well hope to act upon this 
victoriously by his spirit, might hope to transmute 
it, as indeed he did, into melodious and enduring 
human suggestion. Would it have been all the 
same, had he lived in our type-setting modern 
world, with its multitudinous knowledges, its 
aroused conscience, its spurred and yet thwarted 
sympathies, its new incitements to egotism also, 
and new tools and appliances for egotism to use 
—placed as it were, in the focus of a vast whisper- 
ing-gallery, where all the sounds of heaven and 
earth came crowding, contending, incessant upon 
his ear? One sees at aglance how the serious 
thought and poetry of Greece cling to a few mas- 
ter facts, not being compelled to fight always with 
the many-headed monster of detai!; and this sug- 
gests to me that our literature may fall short of 
Grecian amplitude, depth, and simplicity, not 
wholly from inferiority of power, but from com- 
plications appertaining to our position. 

The problem of our time is, How to digest and 
assimilate the Newspaper? ‘To complain of it, to 
desire its abolition, is an anachronism of the wil!: 
it isto complain that time proceeds, and that 
events follow each other in due sequence. It 1s 
hardly too bold to say that the newspaper is the 
modern world, as distinct from the antique and 
tho medizeval. It represents, by its advent, that 
epoch in human history wherein each man must 
begin, in proportion to his capability of sympathy 
and consideration, to collate his private thoughts, 
fortunes, interests with those of the human race 
at large. We are now in the crude openings of 
this epoch, fevered by its incidents and demands ; 
and one of its tokens is a general exhaustion of 
the nervous system and failure of health, buth 
here and in Europe,—those of most sensitive 
spirit, and least retired and sheltered from the 
impressions of the time, suffering most. All this 
will end, must end, victoriousiy. In the mean 
time can we not somewhat adjust ourselves to 
this new condition ? 

One thing we can and must not fail to do: we 
can learn to understand and appreciate Rest. In 
particular, we should build up and reinforce the 
powers of the night to offset this new intensity of 
the day. Such, indeed, as the day now is has it 
ever been, though in a less degree: always it has 
cast upon men impressions significant, insignifi- 
cant, and of an ill significance. promiscuously and 
in excess; and always sleep has been the filter of 
memory, the purifier of experience, providing a 
season that follows closely upon the impressions 
of the day, ere yet they are too deeply imbedded, 
in which our deeper life may pluck away the ad- 
hering burrs from its garmeuts, and arise disbur- 
dened, clean, and free. I make no doubt that 
Death also performs, though in an ampler and 
more thorough way, the same functions. It op- 
poses the tyranny of memory. For were our ex- 
perience to go on forever accumulating, unwin- 
nowed, nndiminished, every man would sooner or 
later break down beneath it; every man would 
be crushed by his own traditions, becoming a 
grave to himself, and drawing the clods over his 
own head. To relieve us of these accidental ac- 
cretions, to give us back to ourselves, is the use, 
in part, of that sleep which rounds each day, and 
of that other sleep—brief, but how deep!—which 
rounds each human life. 

Accordingly, he who sleeps well need not die 
80 soon,—even as in the order of Nature he will 
not. Ile has that other and rarer half of a good 
memory, namely, a good forgetting. For none 
remembers so 11] as he that remembers all. “A 
great German scholar affirmed that he knew not 
what it was to forget.’’ Better have been born 
an idiot! An unwashed memory,—taugh! To 
us moderns and Americans, therefore, who need 
above all things to forget well,—our one impera- 
tive want being a simplificatiun of expericnce,— 
to us, more than to all other men, is requisite, in 
large measure of benefit, the winnowing-fan of 
sleep, sleep with its choices and exclusions, if we 
would not need the offices of death too soon. 

But a function of yet greater depth and moment 
remains io be indicated. Sleep enables the soul 
not only to shed away that which is foreign, but 
to adopt and assimilate whatever is properly its 
own. Dr. Edward Johnson, a man of considera- 
ble penetration, though not, perhaps, of a balanced 

judgment, has a dictum to the effect that the for- 
mation of blood goes on during our waking hours, 
but the composition of tissue during those of sleep. 
I know not upon what grounds of evidence this 
statement is made; but one persuades himself 


that it must be approximately true of the body, 
since it is undoubtedly so of the soul. Under the 


eye of the sun the fluid elements of character are 


supplied ; but the final edification takes place be- 
neath the stars. Awake, we think, feel, act; 
sleeping, we become. Day feeds our conscious- 
ness ; night, out of those stores which action has 
accumulated, nourishes the vital unconsciousness, 
the pure unit of the man. During sleep, the valid 
and serviceable experience of the day is drawn in- 
ward, wrought upon by spiritual catalysis, trans- 
muted into conviction, sentiment, character, life, 
and nade part of that which is to attract and as- 
similate all sabsequent experience. Who, accord- 
ingly has not awakened to find some problem al- 
ready solved with which he had vainly grappled 
on the preceding day? It is not merely that in 
the morning our invigorating powers work more 
efficiently, and enable us to reach this solution 
immediately after waking. Often, indeed, this 
occurs; but there are also numerous instances— 
and such alone are in point—wherein the work is 
complete before one’s awakening: not unfrequent- 
ly it is by the energy itself of the new percep- 
tion, that the soft bonds of slumber are first bro- 
ken ; the soul hails its new dawn with so lusty a 
cheer, that its clarion reaches even to the ear of 
the body, and we are unconsciously murmuring 
the echoes of that joyous salute while yet the iris- 
hued fragments of our dreams linger about us.— 
The poet in the morning, if true divine slumber 
have been vouchsafed him, finds his mind enriched 
with sweeter imaginations, the thinker with pro- 
founder principles and wider categories: neither 
begins the new day where he left the old, but 
each during his rest has silently, wundrously, ad- 
vanced to fresh positions, commanding the world 
now from nobler summits, and beholding around 
him an horizon beyond that over which yester- 
day’s sun rose and set. Milton gives us testimony 
very much in point:—- 
‘** My celestial patroness, who deigns 
Her nightly visitation unimplored, 
And dictates to me slumb'ring.” 

Thus, in one important sense, is day the servant 
of night, action the minister of rest. I fancy, ac- 
cordingly, that Marcus Antoninus may give Hera- 
clitus credit for less than his full meaning in say- 
ing that “men asleep are then alsu laboring ;” for 
he understands him to signify only that through 
such the universe is still accomplishing its ends. 
Perhaps he meant to indicate what has been here 
affirmed,—that in sleep one’s personal destiny is 
still ripening, his true life proceeding. 





West India Emancipation. 
THE COMMERCIAL ASPECT OF FREEDOM. 
(Concluded. ) 


What then? This: That from the date of Emanci- 
pation to this day—in all the islands more or less, but 
in particular in Jamaica—-the planters have arrayed 
themselves against the laboring class ; that, holding 
the power in their own hands, they have sought in 
every way possible to keep them in ignorance, poverty 
and dependence ; in short, have never changed from 
that aspect of enmity to labor which is the natural 
condition of capital in a slaveholding community. 
If they had been wise men, equal to their great part 
in this great drama, they would have seen their ac- 
count in fostering by all means the intelligence and 
industrious habits of the freed men. Instead of 
that, they invented as a first step the oppressive 
system known as ‘‘tenancy at will,” by which 
those who consented to labor for them became at 
once serfs, little less oppressed than when they were 
slaves. Under this practice ‘‘ a laborer has a house 
and land allotment on an estate, for which he pays 
a stipulated rent; tut he is under an engagement 
besides, as a condition of renting, to give to the es- 
tate a certain number of days’ labor at certain 
stipulated wages, varying from one-sixth to one- 
third less than the market price. The rate of 
wages for field labor in Barbadoes is about twen- 
ty-four cents per day; but the laborer, fet- 
tered by the system of tenancy-at-will, is compelled 
to work for his landlord at twenty cents per day- 
He is, therefore, virtually a slave; for if he resists 
the conditions of his bond he is ejected by summary 
process, and loses the profit he hoped to reap on his 
little stock.” , 

Is it surprising that the negro, feeling himself for 
the first time his own man, not unnaturally dislik- 
ing plantation labor, as reminding him of his former 
condition (** No inducement could bring a ‘ colored’ 
man to work on a sugar plantation” to this day, 
Mr. Sewell says), and naturally eager to try on his 
liberty, should be fatally repelled from the task 
which these aristocrats purposely made as hateful 
as possible to him? In Barbadoes, where of 106,000 
acres 100,000 are cultivated, where land is worth 
$500 per acre, and where the proportion of popula- 
tion to land is ‘‘ nearly one and a-half persons to 
each acre,” the rascally ‘‘ tenancy-at-will” system 
still grinds the negro down. In Jamaica, which has 
but one person to eleven acres, the negro did what 
the white man would have done in his place, set up 
for himself. Fifty thousand able-bodied men were 
thus driven from the plantations, and are now small 
proprietors; and itis a creditable fact that they 
worked on the plantation till they had earned money 
enough to buy them a piece of land. ‘The plant- 


ers schemed to deprive the independent settlers of 
their means of livelihood, to destroy their market, 
and compel them to accept again the shilling a day 
and the slavery of plantation-work that the master 





It was fortunate for all 


condescendingly offered. 





parties that these schemes proved a total failure.” 

Of course, it was the best men who were thus re- 
pelled, and we are not surprised that Mr. Sewell 
found the state of morality among those who remain 
on the estates as * tenants at will” infinitely lower 
than among the independent farmers and _ trades- 
men; marriages fewer, births fewer, crimes more 
frequent, mortality greater, and intelligence and 
property less. 

Sparsely populated, however, as the island is, and 
with the prevalent feeling against working on plan- 
tations among the better class of the blacks, Mr. 
Sewell says: Ido most unequivocally state that, 
after diligent inquiry, I have been unable to disco- 
ver a single property abandoned for want of labor 
alone ;” and he found in the most sparsely popula- 
ted parts of the island estates in flourishing condi- 
tion and with no lack of labor. But their owners 
were men in money, not men with debts. 

Planters complained that they could not get men 
to work steadily for them, and he admits that they 
have cause for this, the negroes taking certain 
times to attend to their own property, not unnat- 
urally preferring that to the planters.” But he 
found men working steadily on the roads—labor 
infinitely more severe than field work—in the mines 
also more severe; and when he inquired of the 
overseer of the road, thisis the explanation: ‘Well, 
you see that laborers on the road are paid regular- 
ly once a week, while laborers on the estates often 
have to go two and three months without their 
wages, and the men do not like that Sometimes, 
too they lose their pay altogether.” He instances a 
case where twenty men were induced to go on an 
estate, thirty miles off, by the promise of thirty-six 
cents a day, ‘‘ worked three months without re- 
ceiving any wages, and at the end of the time were 
paid off at the rate of eighteen cents a day.” 

‘The planters themselves admit that they can 
always get men to dig cane-holes—the severest 
plantation work. But this is a definite and spe- 
cific job. The negro contracts for the payment of so 
much money for so many cane-holes, and if he does 
the work he cannot be deprived of his due, except 
by open dishonesty.” 

** Anxious to get at all the bearings of the subject, 
I sought information from the chief commissioner 
of roads who has three thousand men under con- 
stant employment, and he assured me that they 
worked diligently for five days in the week—going 
to market, after their custom, on the sixth, or devo- 
ting it to the cultivation of their own grounds,— 
He had no complaints to make of idleness, and in- 
stead of there being a deficiency of hands, he said 
he could obtain an additional thousand at any time 
he chose. The men, he said, preferred breaking 
stones on the road, to estate-labor, though the for- 
mer was mueh the severer work of the two. 

‘+ I inquired farther of the superintendent of the 
Rio Grande copper mines in the parish of Portland, 
an intelligent, practical, energetic Englishman, who 
for eight years has had a large body of men under 
his command. He told me that, at first, the plant- 
ers ridiculed his idea of getting labor ; nevertheless, 
in all his experience, he has not known what it was 
towantlabor. If he stood in need of five men, fifteen 
or twenty would apply. These men worked cight 
hours aday, and for six daysin the week—and 
though some of them had been in the superintend- 
ent’s employ five or six years, he never had occa- 
sion to complain of their idleness. ‘ They work,’ he 
said ‘like very slaves, stripping themselves to the 
task ; they work harder and more persistently, I am 
convinced, than if they were forced to it.’ ” 

** All the impartial testimony that I could obtain 
in Jamaica summed upa crushing contradiction to 
the unqualified pretension of the planter that the 
negro would not work. And when I asked the ne- 
gro himself why he preferred the toil of the mine to 
the comparatively easy labor of the plantation, his 
explanation was very simple‘ Buckra don’t pay.’” 


‘* They neither saved labor nor spared ground,” 
says Mr. Sewell of the old plantocracy, and their 
successors are only slowly learning better by very 
bitter experience: 


‘* The obstinate determination of the planters to 
pursue the old system of management—to regard 
their laborers as serfs in whom every spark of am- 
bition should be quenched—has been attended, I 
am convinced, by the worst consequences. The aid 
of settlers is still steadily refused for the cultiva- 
tion of the cane, except it be given in the particu- 
lar way and at the particular time that the planters 
ask for it.” ‘* He refuses to co-operate in any way 
with a people who will admit no more his patriar- 
chal authority, and will recognize no longer his 
right to command their services whenever he plea- 
ses, and to any disadvantage to themselves. But 
more than this, the labor that he can even now ob- 
tain, the Jamaica planter neither economizes nor 
takes any trouble whatever to retain. He himself 
aggravates and increases the scarcity of which he so 
bitterly complains. He practically ignores all the 
mechanical and agricultural improvements of the 
century. Exceptin the one particular of steam, 
introduced at the last hour, his mode of cultivating 
and manufacturing sugar is the same now as it was 
in the year 1800. He rides his worn-out hobbies in 
spite of the demonstration of scientific men that, 
from the present amount of land in cane-cultivation, 
with slight additional labor or expense, one hun- 
dred thousand instead of thirty thousand hogs- 
heads might be annually produced.” 


And lastly a few words as to the moral status of 
these people. He found them cheerful, polite to 
passing strangers, not greedy to be paid for trifling 
services, but rather refusing money for the fruits 
they gave him; sober even in their wildest and 
most noisy festivals, as, for instance, at Christmas, 
which is the great holiday of the year. ‘‘ J do not re- 
member jAaving ever seen a West Indian negro 
drunk.” And though their intellectual culture has 
been so criminally neglected by the government, 





their ‘‘ desire to learn cannot be denied, with the 
fact in view that 200,000, out of a population of 350, 
000, attend the different places of worship every 
Sabbath day.” 

Moreover, the Jamaican negro has two character- 
istics which are acknowl€@dged to te of first impor- 
tance in their bearings on the civilization of a peo- 
ple: 

‘* He has an invincible dislike to move his house- 
hold gods. It seems an unaccountable prejudice ; 
but throughout the whole island the people may be 
found clinging to the plats of ground upon which 
they were born and their fathers before them, and 
they are not vindictive. They seem to have forgot- 
ten all ancient grievances, and never to have enter- 
tained a thought of retribution. The contrast in 
this respect between the reign of freedom and the 
reign of slavery, carries its own lesson and its own 
warning. Twenty-five years of freedom, and not a 
murmur of popular discontent! Twenty-five years 
of slavery—I take any period—-and what fears and 
anxieties and actual outbreaks! It cost the govern- 
ment $800,000 to suppress the single insurrection of 
1832, during which private property to the value of 
$6,000,000 was destroyed.” 

Finally, ‘* the latest Blue-book returns give the 
number of males and females engaged in agricul- 
ture at 187,000—more than one-half the population 
of the island—tending in itself to disprove the as- 
sertion that the people are adverse to the tillage of 
the soil; but when the farther fact appears that out 
of this number 50,000 men, with their families, 
have elevated themselves to a proprietary rank, 
it speaks volumes, not merely in their own favor, 
but in favor of general intelligence and a whole- 
some progress.” 

‘*] think the creoles of Jamaica have disproved, 
by their own acts, the calumny of a hostile interest, 
that they do not work. The most ignorant work 
whenever they can get work. There are full twen- 
ty thousand, of both sexes, who work for the es- 
tates, and who may still be regarded as a laboring 
class. There are probably ten thousand who work 
as domestics. There are three thousand at work 
now upon the roads, where scarcity and idleness of 
laborers are made no grounds of complaint. The 
small proprietors work on their own lands, and on 
the estates also whenever they can. Very large 
numbers work as merchants, mechanics and trades- 
men, and not a few of the ex-slaves of Jamaica, or 
their children, are members of the legislature, and 
fill responsible offices under government. In the 
Assembly alone there are seventeen black and col- 
ored members out of a total of forty-seven. The 
whole people of Jamaica work ; and if their work is 
often misdirected and wasteful, the blame does not 
surely rest with the unlettered classes.” 

Well may Mr. Sewell say, ‘‘ those who are not 
afraid of the confession will admit that the West 
Indian creole has made a good fight ;” and we who 
have patiently scanned his figures and facts, cannot 
avoid the conclusion that while the negro has steadi- 
ly improved, notwithstanding all his disadvantages, 
the planter is still little better than the besotted 
would-be tyrant that slavery left him. We are 
strengthened in the conviction that slavery injures 
the white master even more fatally than it does the 
negro slave——that the former finds it far the most 
difficult torecover himself from the prostitution of 
his virile powers and intelligence; and that he re- 
tains the spirit of brutal monopoly, the tyrannous 
and licentious passions, all the evil traits which 
Jefferson so strongly described as the result of the 
slave system on the master—long after the negro 
has turned from those vices which slavery has in- 
flicted upon him. It is a lesson which wise Ameri- 
cans, North, or South, will do well to study. In all 
probability men are now living who will see the end 
of negro slavery on this continent. To those who 
are privileged to aidin this great deliverance the 
results of West Indian emancipation may give 
stronger faith; while the errors we may now dis. 
cern im the manner of that measure, will serve as a 
beacon to guide our own experiment to a surer, 
speediez, and better fulfillment. 





A Mysterious Paritamentary THREAT. 
—The speaker of the house of commons may 
call out the name of a refractory member. The 
effect of this parliamentary penalty, when the 
speaker calls a member by name, was once the 
subject of inquiry in the house of commons. 
A member not obeying the speaker’s call to 
order, the speaker at last exclaimed in a voice 
of thunder, ‘‘ If the member does not come to 
order, the chair will call him by name !”? where- 
at the member dropped into his seat as if he 
had been shot. After the house had adjourned, 
he approached the speaker submissively, and 
inquired what would probably have been the 
consequence if the chair had carried out the 
threat of calling him by name ? 

‘“* The Lord only knows,”’ replied the speaker. 





— The Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath.” That sentence 1s passed. 
upon every usage, custom, law, government, 
church, or institution. Man is higher than all.— 
Not one of them but may be changed, broken, or 
put away, if the good of any man require it.— 
Only, it must be his higher good, his virtue, his 
manhood, his purity and truth, his life and pro- 
gress, and not his mere capricious material interest. 
Governments that wax strong while the citizens 
grow weak; societies that are encumbered with 
rigid customs and inflexible Jaws, among which: 
and over which men must stumble, are not of 
God, but against him.—H. W. Beecher. 
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